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Death of King GEORGE. II. 


AND 


The Acceſſion, of our preſent Sovereign 
Printed in the. Oxfard Cullactiom 1 360. 


IL. 
E great, ye valiant, and ye wiſe!. 
Who fill the earthy tomb; 
Deaths' faireſt, richeſt. ſacrifice, 
In Henry's holy dome. 
Ye ſcepter'd Fathers. of mankind;, 
Who rul'd your Albion and: refm'd:h 

A 2 Her 
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Her Kings, her Friends, who plann'd, who bled, 
In Freedom's and Britannia's cauſe ; | 
Who form'd the nation by your laws; 
Ye mightieſt of the dead | 
+4 
Hark | o'er your heads—the tyrant there 
Grim Death exulting ſtands. 
—And now your manſions, dark and drear, 
He opes with giant hands. 
While ghaſtly ſmiles the grieſly Field, 
1 hear your hollow groans aſcend — 
Preſages ſad —your fears are juſt — 
His arm hath ſmote the Britiſh throne ; 
Reft of its Lord the regal crown 
Lies ſullied in the duft. 
1 III. | 
The 3 falls in mournful ſtate 
He comes, the good and bravel 
His life, his virtues, yield to * 
His glory to the grave. 


CI 4 
Yet there be your - obedience” pad, 
Ye Kings, to his ſuperior ſnade © 
For well he rul'd your favourite Land; © 
And well fuppreſs'd her haughty foes:  . 
Her ſtate to higheſt honours roſe 
Beneath his forming hand. © 
£ e "OW | 

Lo, ſtarting from the ſable ſhroud, 
The awful heroes riſe |. 
Around his pale remains they crowd 
With eager-gazing eyes. | 
But chief, from off her peaceful bed, 
Great Carolina lifts her Head, 
Awaken'd by the (hallow'd ſound. —' 
But ſoon her Conſort ſhe deſcries; 
And ſoon into his arms ſhe flies; 
And calls their offspring round. 
V. 


Ah FazDzzicx | he untimely fell 
A victim to the grave. 


TT 
Ah, who the bitter grief can tell 
His fall untimely gave 
The Monarch meets. his godlike race — 
Ah, mock not death their fond embrace ! 
In peace, ye holy. ſpirits reſt : 
Princes, who liv'd your Albions pride, 
By her ye much lamented died, 
By her ye lov'd, careſt. 

VI. 

Who now with fond paternal care 
Shall guard her orphan tate ?> 
Who now amidſt the rage of War 
Maintain her free and great? 
Who but the Royal Youth, whoſe birth | 
Sprang from Britannia's parent earth? 
Him beſt becomes Britannia s crown. 
Bleſt Iſle! to whom auſpicious heav 'n, 
Earneſt of happieſt days |- has giv'n 
A Bauxswicx of her own. 
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E PI L O G U E 
TO THE 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Spoken by FALSTAFF. 1761. 


F OUNDS, what @ fury has this Fond beth in, 
As if poor hattilefs Cutkoldoth was fin! 
Why di the bettle-htaded, fAlap=tar'd knave, 
The whorſon ſure has he er a foul i fave, 
| Or thanks, inſtead of blows; might have been piv'H 
To one who wou'd have help'd the wfetch to Hedv'n, 
When rain and ſunſhine ſh6u'd conſpire togethet, 
To call the beaftly herd of Cyckolds thithe?: 


This 
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This feeling payment, ſirs, was ſomething rude, 
I do not like ſuch marks of gratitude. 


When o'er my ſuffering fides the cudgel fell, 


How did my manly ſpirit within rebel 


I ſcarce cou'd hold, —methought my heart wou ud break; 


— But then the Lady's honour was at ſtake. 
Zounds, cou'd he think among us bucks and bloods 
Alone t'enjoy ſo tight a piece of goods ? 


His wife's a woman—and a woman's frail ; 


And ſure a man like me might well prevail. 


While ſhe admires my limbs and portly waiſt, 
The rogue ſhou'd love her better for her taſte. 


| — But fleſh and blood! what waſhy wights are here! 


Are theſe the ſons of Engliſh beef and beer? 
— Then farewell Cuckoldom, thy reign muſt ceaſe— 


Thou can'ſt not thrive among ſuch ſhades as theſe. 


Theſe ſentimental SĩENDERS of this age, 
Who whine, and ſigh, O ſweet, ſweet Ann Pace | 
'Fore God, I think I'll have myſelf a wie 
And ſquare my manners to this modern life. 
For 
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For ſhame, leave off your teas, adhere to fack ; 
And for your morals, — copy honeſt Jack. 
In Love be bold, laconick, blunt, and bluff; 
“A Captain, Madam Dam' mel that's enough. — 
Huſbands are better taught than to intrude; 
But if the pimping Wittol ſhou'd be rude, 
Revenge the baſe affront ; draw forth your ſword, 
And run the Raſcal through — as I ſhall FORD. 
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PRAISE OF SULPICIA, 
Addreſſed to M A RS, | upon bis Calends. 
Occaſioned by ber being uncommonly ornamented in her drefs 


From TIBULLUS. 1759. 


REAT Mars, Sulpicia deck'd in pomp appears! 
| To grace your feſtival that pomp ſhe wears. 
Come, (if you're wiſe), from heav'n, to view her charms; 
Venus awhile will ſpare you from her arms. 

But ah, beware whilſt all amaz'd you ſtand, 


[Leſt the ſpear fall inglorious from your hand. 


When Love wou'd make Immortal hearts his prize, 
His flame he kindles at Sulpicia's eyes. 

Her every act, her every motion trace ; 

Each act, each motion has its ſecret grace. 


| Graceful her locks, that careleſs flow behind; 


Graceful alike in plaited braids confin'd. 


How 
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How much ſhe charms us in a ſnow-white dreſs | 
Nor rob'd in purple doth ſhe charm us leſs. 
Vertumnus thus, in heav'ns ſupreme abode, 
In thouſand forms appears—in each a God. 
To her, whate er the Tyrian arts ſupply 
(The ſofteſt fleeces of the choiceſt dye) 
Alone is due ; let rich Arabia yield 
To her the harveſt of her ſpicy field. 
Be hers the precious gems, and golden ſtore, 
The ſpoils of tawny India's caſtern ſhore. 
Her on this ſacred day, ye muſes praiſe: 
To her thy ſounding lyre bright Phoebus raiſe. 
Long may her praiſes with this day be join d: 
A nobler theme: than her ye cannot find. 
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To LESBI A. 
Imitated from CATULLUS, 1761. 


EEDLESS of what the world may ſay, 
E're yet our youthful years decay, 


Let us my Leſbia love and live 
Do thou a thouſand kiſſes give; 
Then let me ſnatch a hundred more; 
Then add a thouſand to my ſtore; 
Another hundred let me takes 
| A thouſand then for pity's ſake. | 
| | And theſe are all 1 aſk of thee; k 
And all that thou ſhalt have from me : 
But if whilſt I thy fragrance fip ; d 
And my ſoul hovers o'er thy lip ; 
Tf puzzled with confus'd delight, 
| 1 ſhou'd not mark to count them right ; 


Let me, my Leſbia, let me then 
Begin the pleaſing taſk again. 
| VERSES 


V- ER S9/R 
Written in a LADY's Pocket-Book. 1761, 


HILST hour to hour, and day ſucceeds to day, 
And weeks, and months, and longer years decay; 
May'ſt thou, my favorite and my friend, employ 
Each hour in happineſs, each day in joy | | 
May weeks, and months, and years, thoſe joys increaſe 
With health, (beſt bleſſing,) and domeſtick peace! 
Whilſt here thy actions mark d on ev'ry page, 

Shall teach employment to a future age. 

Here every page ſhall amiably declare 

Thy mind, thy manners, like thy perſon. fair. 


[ |] 
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L AI; 5, 
With a NEW YEARS GIFT, 


The Author being accuſtomed to make her an 
0 annual preſent, 1764. 


N days of yore, as they record, 

When all was carried by the ſword ; 
When folks took not the leaſt delight in 
Aught on the earth of God, but fighting ; 
A King ſometimes, by way of riot, 
Seeing his neighbour flept in quiet, 
And little dream'd of harm, wou'd therefore, 
Without another why or wherefore, 
| Deſcend upon him ſword in hand, 
And rob him of his crown and land. 


And 
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And then to ſhew his generoſity, 
Laying aſide his late ferocity, 
The Conqu'ror freely wou'd reſtore 
What ſtrictly was the man's before, 
Provided he, upon his knees, 
Wou'd ſwear to ſome ſuch rules as theſe: 
« You vaſſal in my cauſe muſt fight, 
« Whether that cauſe be wrong or right; 
« And without grumbling, draw your ſword, 
« Whene'er I pleaſe to give the word; 
% And when we meet, thus kneeling down, 
« Muſt do me homage for your crown : 
« And once a year, by way of token 
« That theſe your vows remain unbroken, 
« Some trifling preſent let me have, 
« Deliver'd from you as my ſlave : 
« And, if it be not duly paid, 
« Depend upon't this truſty blade 
« Shall never reſt within its ſheath, 
« Until it has procur'd your death.” — 

| —O'er 


1 
—O'er neighb' ring king, and ſubject peer, 
The tyrant thus wou'd domineer 

Whilſt every baron in the nation, 
Poſſeſs d of king-like imitation, 

The fame allegiance wou'd extort 

From farmers at his country court : 

And if he came not gift in hand, 

Wou'd ouft the villain from his land. 

E'en in theſe preſent days full fifty 

Good inſtances I cou'd ſoon give t'ye, | 


Where annual peppercorns are ſent 


By way of an acknowledgment. 

« But whither doth this ſtory tend ? 

&« Sir, will you never make an end?” 
Yes Ma'am, I've done with my relation, 
Proceed we to the application : 

As ancient monarchs by their bravery 
Reduc'd their brother kings to ſlavery ; 
As barons in ſubjection held 

The ruſtick tillers of the field; 


„ 
So you by one reſiſtleſs glance, 
Keener by far than ſword or lance, 
Enter'd my breaſt by means unfair, 
And founded your dominion there. 
, tyrant yes, too well tis known 
os captive heart is all your own; 
The wounds you gave will ever bleed— 


* Sir to the point. —Ma'am I proceed: 


As ancient peers, and ancient peaſants 


Purchas'd their peace by annual preſents, | 


And often turn'd aſide the ſword 
By gifts to the ſuperior Lord ; 
So I, who owe undoubted duty 
To ſo much wit, to ſo much beauty, 
Send you this mark of my ſubjeQion, 
As harbouring no diſaffection: - 
For if I ſhou'd but once neglect 
This yearly token of reſpect, 
You ſoon wou'd ſend your armed forces 
To puniſh my rebellious courſes. 
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| 
| 
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E'en now methinks I ſee you riſe, 
With vengeance ſparkling in your eyes; 
Anger contracts your threat ning brows ; 
And on your cheek reſentment glows ; 
Your voice uphraids my traitor heart 
That from its fealty durſt depart. 

But ſpare me, cruel victor, ſpare | 

Your ſmiles are more than I can bear; 
And leſs, far leſt can I ſuſtain, 

Your looks of anger, and diſdain. 

I dare not ſtand th ynequal rife, 
S0 take my gift, and ſpare my life. 


A Fragment, 
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FR AG M E NT. 


Written in 1762. 


— — ———— Penſive and alone 
I fit like one transform'd to ftone 3 
My looſe thoughts wander unconfin d; 
Till now the mirror of my mind 
Preſents my Laura's image fair, 
And my whole foul is center'd there. 
Lo, fide by fide with her I ſtray, 
Where Fancy points the flow ry way: 
Conducted by her magic wand | D 
We ſeem to tread on Fairy land, 
And now methinks our ſteps invade 
The painted vale, and op ning ſhade, 
C 2 
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Where one eternal ſpring reſides, 
Where the hoarſe brook meandring glides, 
Reſponſive to whoſe plaintive ſound 
The feathery tribes are quiring round. 
But not the feathery tribes that ſing 
Their carols to the conſtant ſpring, 
Nor winding brook, nor bow'ry grove, 
Divert my thoughts from her I love. 
Imagination fondly tries 
To win me favour in her eyes; 
The tender ſcene of courtſhip feigns, 
With all its pleaſures, all its pains. _ 
Trembling with fear and doubt I frame 
Some fancied ſpeech to urge my flame ; 
I falter as I ſeem to ſpeak, . 
While real paſſions paint my . cheek. 
Too ſtudious while I ſtrive to pleaſe, 
My actions loſe their wonted eaſe. 
Meanwhile my pleading eyes reveal 
A fondneſs which no tongue can tell : 

I preſs 
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I preſs her hand, and thence impart 
The filent language of my heart. 
Such airy viſions ſooth my mind. 
While Fancy paints my Laura kind. 
And now a choſen ſpot ſhe ſhows 
Inviting fair to ſoft; repoſe ;_ . 
With twiſted ſhrubs imbow'red high, 
Secreted from days gariſh eye. 
Here ſeated on a flow'ry bed 
My Laura's lap ſuſtains my head; 
Her breaſt with mutual ardour beats; 
My loveſick looks with love ſhe meets; 
The warm bluſh riſing on her face _ 
Calls forth, and heightens every grace : 
As on her boſom. I recline 
She joins her glowing cheek. to mine; 
| Then liſping phraſe, and whiſper d vows, 
With all the Trifling Love allows, 
Engaging ſmiles, and gay deſires, 
Affected ſcorn that fans my fares, 
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Artful reſerve, the broken figh, 
The tranſport couching in her eye, 
With many a ſoft endearment join d, 
Speak her whole ſoul to Love inclin d. 
While gazing on her baſhful charms, 
I ſtrain her cloſer in my arms; 
And heaving then ſo deep a ſigh, 
As if to her's my heart wou'd fly, 
My ſoul diffolving in ſuch bliſs, 
Taſtes all Elyſium in a kiſs — 
—Alas | diſorder d Reaſon dreams 
No muſic murmurs in the ſtreams; 
No feathery tribes are quiring round ; 


No ſpring eternal here is found; 


No yielding fair, or painted grove ; 
Nor aught is mine fave hopeleſs Love. 
Reflection guides my Reaſon right, 
And calls to mind one hapleſs night 
When leaning on that conſcious ſeat, 
As all allur'd by converſe ſweet, 


1 1 
Judgment with paſſion vainly ſtrove, 
And Reaſon was ſubdued by Love; 
When my hearts pangs I dar'd reveal, 
Pangs, which ſhe might not, cou'd not heal. 
No more—Deſpair is in my view; 
My wounds of forrow bleed anew : 
Alas! for ever muſt 1 mourn, 
Since all the ſcanty poor return 
That ſhe cou'd give, or I might hope to gain 
Was one fad tear of pity for my pain. 


E 
P R O L on G UE 


y 4 0 THE 
TRAGEDY of CAT o. 
Which was performed by Gentlemen and Ladies, 1764. 
Spoken by a Boy. 

Come, good folks, your candour to implore 
=. For certain young adventurers at the door, 
Who, for a frolick, as a man may ſay, 

Have taken it in their heads to act a play: 
Hither they ſend me firſt, with coaxing rhime 
To make excuſes for your loſs of time. 


—But hold my conſcience will not let me plead— 


For I muſt own tis loſs of time indeed. 

And ought not they ſeverely to be hiſs'd, 

Who rob the night of dear Quadrille and Whiſt? 
Old Cato's death is now too trite a tale ; 

And Roman virtue is exceeding ſtale. 

Cato] a ſchoolboy's Play throughout the nation! 
Children like me perhaps might gain compaſſion : 

| But 
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But theſe grown gentlemen full ſix feet high, 
Will rather make ſpectators laugh than cry: 
Laugh and be merry then, for they pretend 
If you are pleas d at all, they gain their end. 


E PI L O G U E, 
Spoken by Lucia: Sifter, a Girl of eleven years of age. 


LAS poor Lucia l how art thou diſtreſs'd, 

While rival Loves divide thy wav'ring breaſt ! 
A very woman through the piece, for rather 
Than quite abandon one, thou wilt have neither. 
But, Lucia, I can tell you for the future 
A method to diſpoſe of either ſuitor. . . 
Whene'er again two youthful Lovers woo, 
Prithee encourage both a year or two; 
Then make your choice, take you the fav'rite brother, 
And, ſiſter, if you pleaſe, give me the other, 
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A M O R E T. 
Written in 1762. 


I. 
AIN is the thin diſguiſe of art, 
That ſtrives to hide a Lover's heart | 
No guile, no cunning can conceal 
The ſelf-betraying flames I feel; 
Forc'd as I am at length to own 
What to the world has long been known. 
My folded arms, my footſteps flow, 
My ſtarting tears, my looks of woe, 
Theſe, and a thouſand ſymptoms prove 
That much I ſuffer, much J love. 
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Then, Amoret, no longer feign 
Thyſelf a ſtranger to my pain; 
Do thou appear no longer blind 
To what is ſeen by all mankind : 
Ah, who but marks, when thou art by, 
The languor of my doting eye? 
The frequent changes of my cheek? 
The fighs that from my boſom break ? 
Theſe and a thouſand ſymptams tell 
"Tis Amoret I love ſo well. 
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Begun at Wincheſter School. 1757. 


ARE WELL thoſe gentler ſeaſons of the year, 
Voung spring, who fill'd with flow rs the willing ſoil; 
Summer, whoſe ſunbeams nurs d the foodful ear; 
With Autumn, grateful to the reaper's toil. 


For lo, ſad change! from yonder gathering cloud 
Stern Winter wildly drives his dark array : 

From the keen North the winds are piping loud, 
As through the yielding woods they ſweep their way. 


High on a ſtorm, with viſage fierce and pale, 
The barren Eurus rides: the rain deſcends : 
Far, far reſounding through the floated vale, 
Its hoarſe rough Howls the daſhing torrent ſends. 


Where 
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Where are thoſe rural charms that fed my eyes, 
The cowlſlip'd meadow, and the hedge-row green? | 
In one wide waſte the ſnow-clad Landſcape lies; 
And Froſt with withering hand deforms the ſcene. 


I ſought the copſe, the joyous thruſh's haunt ; 
For much I wiſh'd her melody to hear: 

In vain I woo'd her to begin her chaunt, 

Nor joyous thruſh, nor melody was there. 

In ſocial troops the ſilent larks are found, " 
Picking with buſy bill their ſcanty food : 

Ah me, I hear the gun's deſtructive ſound, 

And the ſnow bluſhes with their harmleſs blood | 


Sweet bird | are theſe the ſports of reas'ning man ? 
Thus doth his ſavage hand thy ſongs repay, 
Which bade his joys awake when ſpring began, 
Which chear'd in ſummer's heat the toilſome day ? 
The 
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The red-breaſt, wiſely confident, preſumes 


To ſcreen his weakneſs in the peopled cot; 


And fiveetly thankful for the ſcatter d crumbs, 


Pays the cheap bounty with his warbled note. 


Now dull and dreary wakes the tardy morn ; 
The fickly Sun reſigns his noon-tide pow'r: 
Night comes; and Fear, of Melancholy born, 


Adds a new horror to the darkling hour. 


At ev'ry buſh, at ev'ry ſudden breeze, 
Starts the lone Trav'ler on his wilder'd way; 
In his own ſhade a thouſand deaths he ſees, 
And ſtops, and pants, and liſtens in diſmay. 


The night-bird's thrice-flapp'd wing, and ſhriekings fell 
Denounce the pining fick-man's hopeleſs doom; 
In the huſh air imperfe& whiſpers dwell 

Of Dzmons prowling through the midnight gloom. 


Stone- 
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Stone-hearted Murder bathes his ſword in blood ; 
Rapine, | foul fiend, leads forth his lawleſs band ; 
Inſatiate Hunger calls amain for food; 
While pale-cy'd -Famine howls along the land. 


Where are thy haunts, O Chearfulneſs ? the bow'r 
Of ſpring no more invites thee ; nor the walk 
At ſummer's eve, beneath thy guardian pow'r 
Where late I liſten'd to my Laura's talk. 


Nor art thou ſeen within the courts of pride; 
Ambition drives thy peaceful image thence : 

Tho' Feaſt, and Sport, and Laughter there abide, 
Exceſs and Riot pall thy nicer ſenſe. 


At length thy coy retirement have I found, 
Where ſmokes the cottage in the ſhelter'd vale; 
Where, whilſt his ruſtic friends the hearth ſurround, 


The ſimple ſwain recounts his frolic tale. 
His 
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His heart is humble as the garb he wears, 
Like his coarſe daily food, his manners plain ; 
Contentment's bleſſing the dull ſeaſon chears, 
And the ſtorm beats upon his roof in vain. 


The ſmiles of innocence his temper guard, 
And from his threſhold baniſh home-bred ftrife ; 
Freſh health, and honeſt gain his toils reward ; 

And one continu'd ſummer rules his life. 


Learn hence, ye vain, ye idle, and ye proud, 
When the dark ſtorms of bleak misfortune low'r, 
'Tis Virtue only can diſpel the cloud, 

And bleſs with Chearfulneſs the wintry hour. 


[ 33 ] 
On the Death of a 
Young LAD Y's Tame HARE. 
Written in 1764. | 


OOD for all mouths, tis ſtrange that I 

An eaſy natural death ſhou'd die; 
Still ſtranger is it, that a Hare 
Shou'd lead a life unvex'd by care : 
Sev'n years (an age!) by Cloe's fide 
(To be her captive was my pride) 
In peace I liv'd, in peace I dy'd. f 
By prudence, by experience tame, 
I envy'd not the ſavage game, 
Who ſtill purſu'd, who ftill diftreſs'd, 
By man, by vermin, and by beaſt, 
Amidſt the flavery of their fears 
Call'd independent freedom theirs, 

E Secure 
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Secure and happy in my chain, 
To me ſuch liberty was vain. 
Me, far above my kindred bleſt, 
Fair Cloe's gentle hand careſs d. 
With freſheſt food ſhe daily ſtor d 
My wholeſome vegetable board. 
Me, from the foes which Hares ſurround, 
(The ſpaniel ſly, or active hound,) 
A word from Cloe cou'd protect; 
— Virginity claims fuch reſpect. 
Her looks reſtor d the golden age; 
The cat ſat harmleſs by my cage: 
And whilſt at Cloe's feet I play d 
Bger and Patch aſleep were laid. 
She on my little ſports wou'd ſmile; 
And from a heart that knows no guile, 
She, on my not-untimely bier, 
('Tis all I aſk) hath drop'd a tear. 
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Written from Oxford, to Mrs. S—— in London, 1762. 


Promis'd, when I ſaw you laſt, 

To write; my word and honour paſs'd. 
Tis vulgar, but as I'm no Lord, 
I promis'd, and I'll keep my word. 
I'd better break it fifty times 
You'll fay, than tire you with dull rhimes. 
Such as it is, I ſend the Letter, 
And really wiſh the verſe was better. 
But hold, my ever-forward Mule ! 
What ſcandal, anecdote, or news, 
Can'ſt thou pick up in this retreat, 
For ear of London Lady meet ? 
My hours one courſe of dulneſs keep ; 
I read (ſometimes), and eat, and ſleep; 
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The day is paſt ; to-morrow's fun 
Sees the ſame ſober circle run. 


And how ſhou'd I of news have knowledge, 
Who ſeldom viſit neighb'ring College ? 


What's doing there, no more I know, 
Than he who lives at Jericho. | 
Shou'd I enquire, believe me, therein 

Is very little worth the hearing. 

Here, by th' aſſiſtance of Apollo, 

The reaſons ſhall in metre follow. 
—TIfis, my honour'd Aunt, (God bleſs her !) 
(By name of Mother ſome addreſs her, 
But that is making very free 

With one of her known chaſtity, 

Since a true maid ſhe bids us farewell 
Along with her good ſiſter Cherwell, 
And many a mile from hence is carried 
Before to gaffer Thame ſhe's married; 
Who, or your geographic men lye, 
Meets her with open arms at Henley : 


7 
Be that as 'twill, I ſtill aver 
She is a ſpotleſs maiden here; 
And if that weighty point you grant, 
Tis better ſure to call her Aunt.)— 
—Aunt Ifis then, I meant to ſay, 
As by theſe walls ſhe takes her way, 
So ſmooth, ſo calm, ſerene, and huſh, 
She ſcarcely ſtirs the bordering ruſh, 
By her example, ſhews the Muſe 
That ſhe has nought to do with news ; 
That meditations more become her 
Than goſſiping with Fame and Rumour. 
Hence much engag'd in ſtudious labour, 
We ſcarcely know our next door neighbour : 
Of men and things have no diſcerning, 
Grown ignorant by too much learning. 
But Fame, to be reyeng'd, has ſaid 
That like true ſuperannuate maid, 
Iſis can put on various faces, 
And diff rent forms, in diff rent places. | 

Here 
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Here Iſis in her graver airs | 
Is all for learning, books, and pray'rs; 
Obſerve her but a little lower, 
Iſis is chang d; you wou'd not know her : 
So giddy, briſk, and full of pranks, 
She ſcarce can keep within her banks ; 
No more a venerable queen; 
She ſeems a ſchool-girl of fifteen. 
She chatters like a Lady's parrot ; 
With Cherwell, who partakes her chariot ; 
For wat'ry Pow'rs through ev'ry age 
Have always kept their equipage.— 
Scarce are theſe ſiſters got a mile hence 
Ready to burſt with keeping filence, 
E're both at once begin their tattle, 
And over every pebble prattle. 
What hinting, nodding, as they travel | 
What whiſp'ring over beds of gravel | 
From obſervations on the weather, 
They come to who and who's together: 

One 
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One tells a ſtory with a wink, 
| T'other replies, ſhe did not think 
The Doctor had been fond of drink. 
« But Siſter, —that ſame reverend Dean, 
— Dear Cherwell—you know whom I mean— 
« With ſuch a trollops l fie for ſhame | 
cc Indeed the man is much to blame.” 
— Then Cherwell tells her ſiſter queen 
The news of her more rural ſcene. 
How Lydia in the ſedges lay, 
While Lycon bath'd one ſultry day. 
An apple Galatea threw 
Full at her ſwain, and then withdrew; 
And mong the willows ſought to ſcreen her, 
But firſt took care the man had ſeen her. 
Ifis half ſmiling makes rejoinder, © 
« The youth cou'd do no leſs than find her.” 
— Thus they; and thus their ſcandal breeds, 
Tis overheard by liſt ning reeds, 
Without much heſitation, which 
Whiſper it up the neighb'ring ditch ; 
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The ditch one may with truth alledge 
Can keep no ſecret from the hedge : 
The hedge repeats the tory, till 

It ſhortly hath attain'd the hill ; 

The Dryad of the upland oak 

To tattling Zephyr tells the joke; 

And Zephyr proud of aught to ſay, 
Soon to the city wings his way: 
Through all the houſes and the ftreets 
He whiſpers it to thoſe he meets: 
Hence to the parties endleſs ſhame ; 


Whilſt im or her they wrongly blame, 


Unweeting whence the ſcandal came. 
Not knowing, tho it plain appears 
Hedges and trees have tongues and ears. 
Rumour and Fame, this charge, or more, 
Lay to the Goddeſs of our ſhore, 


That ſhe, ſo prudent once, and wile, 


Delights in propagating lies; 
And that of late the alter'd Goody, 
(That is their word,) neglects to ſtudy, 
What 
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What indignation fires my muſe 
Whilſt they my ſov'reign aunt abuſe 
Shall I their double rage defy, 

And give to either dame the lie? 

Or ſhall I—let me ſee—I will, 

I'll let 'em talk and rail their fill; 
Of Iſis what they fay I'll grant; 

But then, I have another aunt, 

| Whom if thoſe huſſies dare but name, 
Il—< fair and ſoftly Sir,” cries Fame, 
% Know it is not for you to ſtint 


« Our ſpeech of her at whom you hint: 


© But underſtand mel ſhall raiſe 

«© No voice of ſcandal, but of praiſe; 

© Shall ſound her virtues''—there indeed 

You're welcome heartily—proceed. 

For I was pleas'd ſans compliment, 

To find in you the aunt 'ſhe meant. 

By no means, Ma'am, wou'd I neglect 

To ſhew you that profound reſpect, 
| F 
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Come we to cauſe the third and laſt— 


[4 ] 


| Which I with pride confeſs is due 


For reaſons three from me to you. 

Firſt as my Aunt—but that relation 

I. think is no great obligation: 

A thing you cou'd not help“ the breed, 
Aye, that's a compliment indeed. 

With duteous thanks in place the ſecond 

Be that chief mark of kindneſs reckon'd ; 

A kindneſs, which I can't repay; + 

For when a helpleſs babe I lay 


In lap of my good ancient nurſe, 


Or ſlabbering, or ſomething worſe ; 

And making ſtrange diſtorted faces, 

In children ever counted graces; 

You then, a venturous undertaking | 
(Does it ne'er ſet - your head on aching 
To find your good intentions miſs d on ?) 
Promis d to ſee me made a Chriſtian. 
Bound by theſe double duties faſt, 
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But oh, my muſe, tho much inſpir'd 
By 'gratitude, wou'd ſoon be tir'd, 
Shou'd ſhe attempt in fetter'd verſe 
Your ſeveral favours to rehearſe : 
Soon her account wou'd be at loſs 
5 a She therefore mentions them in groſs : 
And vows while ſhe has blood in vein, 
Their grateful memory ſhall remain. 
Where ought I firſt my thanks to grant, 
To friend, to godmother, or Aunt ? 
Suppoſe without diſtinction rather 
I put my ſeveral thanks together : 
Tis good; united thanks I ſend 
To Aunt, to godmother, and friend. 
) And with theſe thanks I deem it better 
To put a finis to my Letter: 
For much I fear my tedious chime 
Shou'd treſpaſs on your dreſſing time. 
So hoping for your future favour, 
I am, with dutiful behaviour 
Your humble ſervant now and ever. 
F 2 POSTSCRIPT. 
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For ah, what fiend poſſeſs d their fancies 


Who prompted you to call me Francis? 


And how cou'd you, tho' much invaded 
By their intreaties be perſuaded ? 


80 grave a name |— I ſhou'd at leaſt 


Have been a Spaniard or a prieſt. 
Henceforward be my face exempt 

Sad tho' it be, from your. contempt. 
Againſt my looks no more exclaim, 
You caus'd the very fault you blame, 
My ſorrows from- my Chriſt'ning came. 
Hence am I toothleſs, tall, and thin, 


And hence proceeds my length of chin. 


O had your goodneſs but thought fit 
To've call'd me Joe, I'd been a wit. 


HE Aunt, the Friend were always kind; 
With Godmother one fault I find. 


Witneſs 
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| Witneſs th' Immortal Joſeph Miller: 
Or Jack, I'd prov'd a giant-killer ; 
Like Jack been nimble, and been quick, 
And have jump'd. o'er the candleſtick. 
Or Ben, or Tom wou'd have gone down, 
So had I rivall'd the renown * 4 
Of rare Ben Johnſon, or Tom Brown. 
Criſtophero is not amiſs; 
But then the curſe of Kit, or Cris. 
Michael, I might have been a faint, 
Or ſhou'd at leaſt have learn'd to paint. 
My lot had been, if Alexander, 
A copperſmith, or a commander. 
What wond'rous actions have been done 
By Henrys, Edwards, and fo on 
But ſeldom hiſtories or romances 
Treat of a hero chriſten'd Francis. 
Madam, your fatal error ſpoil'd 
Undoubtedly the wittieſt child |— 
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For e're that hated name took place 


Humour fat leering on my face. 


But Francis, like an eaſtern blight, 


Put all my fun and mirth to flight. 
Grave Francis, like a bone i'th* throat 
Makes all I ſay not worth a groat. 
Francis, that ſolemn- ſounding name 

A plot againſt my future fame: 

To which, (indeed I can't forgive ye) 
Plain it appears yourſelf was privy. 

For ſurely, but for this d- plot, 

I ſhou'd have been the Lord knows what. 


INSCRIPTION 
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INSCRIPTION 
| Ss. 


An ARBOUR at Forcett in Yorkſhire, 1756. 


Y me, a Dryad of the grove, 

This ſhade-imbrowned- ſcene was wove : 
By me, the woodbine and the vine 
Were taught their mingling arms to twine. 
Amid the leafy ſhrine I dwell, 
Diſpoſing life, or bloom, or ſmell, 
To ev'ry flaunting ſhrub or flow'r 
That helps to form my ſecret bowr. 
Far from my borders I exclude 
Each harmful weed, or bramble rude. 
Nor noxious adder here, nor toad, 
Nor bat, nor owl hath her abode; 
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No monſter foul of human kind, 


Nor vice, the vermin of the mind. 

But here the tender Linnet ſings; 

Here the gay Goldfinch plumes her wings: 
And fair and free my entrance lies 

To all that's virtuous, good and wile : 


Nor decent Mirth be baniſh'd hence; 


Nor Joy the child of Innocence. 
But chiefly on this hallow'd ground 
Sincerity and Truth be found, 

With each plain virtue of the heart, 


Vnſullied by the tricks of art. 


—With theſe, and more, my ſeats are bleſs d, 
When young Maria is my gueſt. 


[4 ] 
ON RECEIVING 
A Pair of GARTERs from my Siſter, 


WHICH SHE KNIT 
During a long Confinement by Sickneſs. 1766, 


O me, nor trifling, nor of common worth, 
Are theſe dear pledges of a Siſter's love ; 
A Siſter more in friendſhip than by birth : 

Nor may this leſſon uninſtructive prove. 


That ſhe, whoſe life its youthful journey ran 
Free from the follies of ſuch days as theſe, 
Gentle and meek as when that life began, 
Ne'er form'd a wiſh but to oblige and pleaſe; 


That ſhe cou'd live unenvy'd, tho' admir'd, 

(Such bleſſing ſuch humility attends ) 

By men approv'd, 'twas all her heart defir'd, 

And tho' a woman, women were her friends ; 
NETS | G | That 
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That ſhe, (ſuch trials here the virtuous find) 
Now worn by ſickneſs, and by pain oppreſs' d, 
Suſtains th* afflictive ſhock with hopes reſign' d, 
A tortur'd body, but a mind at reſt; 


That, hg; while, this, poor chamber is. her all, 


Can Oe its little world. diffuſe, a ſmile; 


Bid Induſtry. ariſe Within its wall, 
And with theſe taſſs, the hour of pain beguile: 


The cloiſter'd, N Jun, who, ſcorning earthly joys, 


Thus the few. moments ſtol 'n from prayer employs, 
And thus excells in Piety and Art. 


LOVE 
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1. On leaving BATH. . 
DIEU ye walls, that Bold my favotite ald! 


Adieu fair city, Beauty” J * feat ! 
At length adit f at length, the“ late delay d, 
From you my ffeps uhwillingly tetreat: 


Yet from the fümit of this neighib'tiüg RI, - 
| While ſcanty mörn dea fort cke light of day, 
Where your proud döner you ati valley Af, 
My eyes ſhall täke their ling ring laft Silfvep: 


And Fancy there that evict ff deſcrith | 
Where &wealls the dear poltitir of ry heart: 
There lulbd in happy fibep my fair one lies, 
Nor knows, ner pitiet; my wncedfini} fmt; 
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O wou'd ſome friendly dream my grief diſcloſe | 
—But ccaſe vain mind, the fond petition ceaſe— 
Nor vex her gentle breaſt with fruitleſs woes; 
Peace to her threſhold, to her ſlumbers peace. — 


Enough for me, if when Hyperion's ray 

Unlocks the brighter glories of her eye, by, 
Her kindeſt wiſh ſhall ſpeed me on my way; 
While from her ſoul eſcapes the ſtruggling ſigh. 


Nor yet, ſo Hope ſweet flatterer wou'd ſuggeſt, 
Nor yet of Love unconſcious is her heart; 

Oft have her ſmiles the mutual flame confeſs'd ; 
Nor unlamented ſhall I now depart. 


And oft' her lips my plighted vows reſtor d; 
How joy'd my ſoul ſuch bleſſings to receive | 
Each hope ſhe gave that honour cou'd afford ; 
With ev'ry bliſs that virtue ought to give. 


When 


. 
When from her preſence, forc'd by fate I came, 
Sudden her cheek the virgin bloom forſook:: 
In her moiſt eye the riſing ſorrows ſwam, © 
And kind concern hung mournful on her look. 


Grief ill-conceal'd, ſeem'd burſting from her breaſt; 
The fond © Farewell,” her falt'ring voice deny'd ; 
With equal warmth my cloſing hand ſhe 'preſs'd ; ' 
And looks and nods the fond © Farewell” ſupply'd: 


Fair city, happy walls, at length adieu 

I go; but leave my ſoul's beſt part behind; 

| I go from joy, from pleaſure, and from you; 
Love, only Love, accompanies my mind; _ 


Guard well your choiceſt charge, this favorite Maid; 
So may the ſun riſe gorgeous on your towers! 
Me, on my hated way let darkneſs ſhade, © 
Smit by the furious blaſts and rattling ſhow'rs. 


In 
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In glooms congenial to my ſorrowing inind 
May the fick ſky it's troubled viſage ſhrewd j 
My plaints be anfwer'd by the Hutt' ring wind; 
And heavy as my heart each low'fing eloud. 


In vain doth Phœbus at the call of morn 

New trick his beams freth- riſing from the ſea; 
In vain doth Spring the laughing fields adorn; 
Without my Love, fhie ſhines ns Spring to me. 


O cov'd the Seaſons but my Love feſtore ! 

So miglit my ſoul their genial pleaſures taſte: 
Or bleſe d with her I'd Hear the whirkwind roar; 
And brave the tempeſt on thi unſhelter d waſte. 


For ſhe alone can times dull ſpace beguile; 

Or with: feſt. joys improve the Happy Hour: 

For ſhe cant bid the wintry landſeape ſmile, 
Or add new) beauties: to the: vernal Bow'r. | 
ELEGY 
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On returning home from WINCHESTER. 262 


N vain, O. native fields, ye ſtrive to pleaſe, | 
In vain to joy your various ſoenes invite: 
Nor can ye give my ſouh ita wonted cale'z | 
Nor can ye gire my Fair-one to my ſight, = 


Joy is not here: fly, ſweet Remembrance, fla 
Fly where I. reyelb d late in, Pleaſure's train; 
Recall the-. fleeting form to Fancy/s eye; 

And lire o'er all the-\blifful, hours again, 


Mine was the lot, from ey'ry, youth, to bear 
The prize how. envy;dz, how deſit d: by all! 


Mine was the lot, where hundred nymphs were: fair., 


To lead the faireſt, through, the mar) Bull... 


How 
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How felt my ſoul when ſhe to muſic mov'd, 
In youthful prime, ' and 'blooming beauty warm | 
Each ſtep, each attitude her form improy'd, 
And a new grace aroſe on ev'ry charm. 


Slow I abey'd, tho' muſic gave command, 
Her palm's ſoft touch one moment to reſign : | 
Again, ere muſic bade J ſeiz d her hand, 
And lock'd the lovely treaſure faſt in mine. 


If then that momentary loſs was pain, 

This age of abſence how ſhall I abide? 
Ah! who will bring her to my wiſh again, 
Whom adverſe fate, and diſtant lands divide ? 


| Where are thoſe joys, thoſe tender joys I felt, 
When from the dance retir'd we fat apart? 
On her alone my eyes all fondneſs dwelt ; 
How have. their rebel looks betray'd my heart! 


Grace, 
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23 harmony, and ſenſe diſtindt and clear, 
With mildneſs in her modeſt language meet : 
Attention hangs upon my raviſh'd ear; 

And what her eyes began, her words compleat. 


Away, thou ſilken ſon of foppiſh pride 
This is no ear for ſuch diſcourſe as thine : 
Go, let thy vows and hackney'd arts be try'd 
In vain devotion at yon painted ſhrine. 


Nor think that Love, true Love, cou'd e'er impart, Oe 
Falſe as your idol's bloom, ſuch mimic joys: _ 
Aﬀected mirth that ſprings not from the heart; 
i - Jeſts without wit, and flattery that cloys. 


By thee, my Fair-one, let me fit and figh ; 
And mark the graces that around thee move ; 
Catch the dear pain that glances from thine eye; 
And yield my ſoul to ſoftneſs and to love. 

H Ah 
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Ah no, in pity ſnatch thy hand from mine, 
And hide thoſe fatal beauties of thy check ; 
Nor let thine eye ſa ſoft a look ineline, 
Leſt my fond heart with tenderneſs ſhou'd break. 
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0 Thy charms, my Love, o'creame me with delight, 
þ Thy voice, thy look, thy fmile-—alas I dream }— 
| 5 Ye well known domes, that riſe upon my fight, 
| Once dear indeed! how hateful now ye ſeem | 


Ah mock mo not, my friends, with loathed joy; 
My fick'ning ſoul ſuch greetings cannot bear: 
Nor this the form that fill d my greedy eye; 
Nor that the voice which charm d my liſt ning ear. 


Where is that lock? Ah, where that lovely ſmile ? 
Torn from thoſe bleſſings, from her preſence torn, 
In Sighs, in team 1 wear the. abſent white, 
Sad as the. fick-man's night, impatient for the morn, 

ELEGY 
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ELEGY Ht. 


DESPAIR Witten in 1762. 


EVERE, © Love, thy tyrant pow'r I feel, 

My heart, my life, my freedom all ate thine ; 
Lo, at thy awful throne ſabmiſe 1 kneel, R 
Stern as thou art, thy milder car incline. 


If c'er my ftubborn will thy pow'r repel d, 
If cer with ther in impious conteſt ſtrove, 
If e er my tongue thy myſteries reveal d, 

A ſhameleſs recreant to myſelf and Love ; 


If cer my heart its plighted promiſe broke, 
If aught but Love did c'er poſſeſs my mind ; 
Then bow I calmly to the lifted ſtroke ; 
Then to thy rage vindictive yield reſign d. 
H 2 But 
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But if true votary to thy ſov'reign pow'r 
My infant hands thy laughing altars dreſs'd, 
If from my birth to this afflictive hour, | 
Thy hopes, thy joys have flutter'd in my breaſt ; 


If Love, and Love alone, hath revell'd there, 


Beneath the veil of ſecrecy and truth, 
O free me, free me from this ſad deſpair, 
That blaſts with chilling hand my bloom of youth. 


But ah, no pow'r of thine can reach her heart, 
Proof to that paſſion which her beauty gave; 


Snatch then, O ſnatch from Death the friendly dart, 
And hide my ſorrows in the filent grave. 


ELEGY 
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ABSENCE. Written in 1764. 


OUR days are paſs d, four tedious days of pain, 

Since theſe ſad eyes beheld my Love depart, 
Four days are yet to come, e' er I again | 
Shall ſee the beauteous ſov'reign of my heart. 


While fond impatience in my boſom burns, 
And the flow hours inſult. my reſtleſs haſte, 
Ah who can teach me, till my Love returns, 
In eaſy indolence the time to waſte ? 


Vain ſearch | no eaſe will ſelfiſh Love allow; 
No pow'r hath art to lull my cares aſleep: - 
Pleaſure, and mirth, and ſmiles are irkſome now ; 
And my ſole comfort is to ſigh and weep. 


On 
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On ſwifter wings I bade the moments fly; 
But they perverſe have doubled their delay ; 


For grief hath baniſh'd ſlumber from my eye, 


And night partakes the ſorrows of the day. 


The hours you count not by a Lover's mind; 
Four tedious days of abſence ] ſuſtain, 


While diſtant ſtrays my Love, the poiſon d dart 
Of jealouſy hath firuck me with deſpair ; 


And doubts ariſe where Neaſen has no part, 


Surmiſes vain, and ſelf- created care. 


By glittering fops, and courtly fpeceh beſet, 
Can a frait woman's faith unſhaken prove ? 
And wilt he. not a weetels like: me forget, 


Who only plead fidelity and Love ? 


63 ] 
Ah nol—and now what extacy I feel! 
Falſe are my doubts, and vain my fcrup'lous fear. — 
I know the hand, I know the faithful ſeal, 
This Letter proves my Laura's heart | ſincere; 


Yes, Fair-one, yes, thy love, thy truth I fee ; * 
To my fond breaſt I'll preſs each tender line: 
Kiſs the dear words that bid me think on thee; 
And bleſs the period that concludes thee mine. 


On thee III think, till four long days ſhall give 
In thy lov'd preſence more ſubſtantial bliſs; == 
Then ſhall my arms their real wiſh' receive, 

And my hype glow beneath a warmer kiſs. 


ELEGY 
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ELEGY V. 
PARTING. Written in 1766. 


T Go, my Love; and till we meet again 

Let Hope and Conſtancy the time beguile : 
Again to meet! that proſpe& ſhall reſtrain 
The tear that ſtarts through my diſſembled ſmile. 


Farewell! but there is finiſh'd all my boaſt— 
That tender accent falters on my tongue; 
And I muſt weep for that dear object loſt, 
On which I gaz'd ſo fondly and ſo long. 


O ſtop! O turn! for I have much to ſay— 
One word! one look | I cannot leave thee ſo— 
—Ah me, ſhe takes a diſtant, diff 'rent way; 
And I unheard, unanſwer'd vent my woe. 


From 
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From her ſoft voice no more I catch the ſound; 
No more her beauties grace my happy ſide: 
I call, I ſearch in vain, no more is found 
My ſweet companion, and my promis'd bride. 


Back to thoſe happier ſcenes, Remembrance, fly! 
Thy lenient aid my ſorrows ' ſhall remove: | 
For thou from thoſe dear moments canſt ſupply 
Full many a proof propitious to my love. 


Much tho' I lov'd, I found that love repaid ;- 
And ſeem'd of all men happy o'er the reſt; 
Conſenting Beauty heal'd the wound it made; 
And Love enſlav d me but to make me bleſt. 
My lips the ſtory of my boſom told 
Check'd by no ſcornful, no unkind reply; 
Her fav'ring glances bade my tongue be bold, 
And mutual paſſion kindled in her eye. 

| I The 
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The bluſh ſoft ſpreading o'er her downcaſt face, 
The ſudden ſigh half riſing, half ſuppreſs' d, 
That coy diſtreſs which heightens every grace 
In filent eloquence her love confeſs d. 


How ſweet to ſnatch her not unwilling hand, 
And all delighted on her charms to gaze ; 
While mix'd with many a kiſs we fondly plann'd 
The tender conduct of connubial days 


| Each ſocial Virtue decks her gentle mind; 

And ſtedfaſt Honour waves his banners there; 
So chaſte a temple, Love was proud to find; 
And Truth proclaims her parting vow fancere. 


While ſweet | Remembrance thus relieves my heart, 

Ah why ſhou'd grief fo fair a proſpect ſour | 

Yes, we ſhall meet, and meet no more to part, 

And Heay'n and Love ſhall bleſs th' expected hour. 
| Then 
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Then fare thee well! and to thy conſtant mind 
Still be my memory dear, tho I am gone; 
still be each thought, each tender wiſh confin'd 
To me whoſe heart is full of thee alone: 


Fond Hope the while ſhall cheer my drooping ſoul, 
In ſweet impatience ſhall the time pr, 
Shall chide the lazy moments as they roll, 
And foothe my grief with thoughts of future joy. 
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TL Tu YT 
WRITTEN 


When a long Courſe of ill Health threatened 
the AUTHOR with a Conſumption. 1765. 


Win now are all my golden hopes of youth? 
Youth, nor its hopes are mine, for Health is fled: 


On my green years Diſeaſe hath fix'd her tooth ; 
And Sickneſs bows like Age my vanquiſh'd head. 


Slow on my life the ſecret miſchief preys, 
Numbs my ſunk ſoul: my manly ſpirit dies: 
The hand of Melancholy marks my days, 
And Joy with all his blythe attendants flies. 

No 
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No more with ſhouts I rouze the ſlumb'ring morn, 
The life, the leader of the hunter train : | | 
The young, the bold, obey the ſprightly horn, 
But leave me fainting on the couch of Pain. 


At-noon my ſhort and cheerleſs day begins ; 

My friends in filence crowd the foodful board; 
No mirth of mine their pleas'd attention wins; 
No life to me the circling cups afford. 


Gay ſhines the Ball, and Pleaſure leads the dance; 
But moping Solitude attends me there ; 

No ſparkling eye invites me to advance; 

Nor Wit, nor Beauty, hath for me an ear. 


On me, ſad picture of man's woeful ſtate, 
On me the ſtranger caſts his eager eye; 
Reflection points his own uncertain fate; 
And as he turns, he heaves the ſelfiſh ſigh. 


Fair 


I 

Fair was my morn of life, and to my view 
Blaz'd the full proſpe& of unmix'd delight, 

Ah, dreary change ! at noon the tempeſt blew : 
Lon black ning clouds denounce a ſudden night. 


Hence with the triumph of the ſtrong and gay! 
To the fame certain end our lives will run: 
Mine the ſhort courſe of one poor wintry day ; 
They boaſt a lengthen'd, but a ſetting Sun. 
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1 
Addreſſed to the Author of an EL EG, 
ON 2 8 


Lamented Death of the Marquiſs of Tavisrocx. 


Written in 1767. 


OET, whoſe Muſe by generous ſorrow led 
Quitting each lighter theme, each idler verſe, 
Has twin'd a laſt ſad wreath for Ruſſel dead, 

And ftrew'd ſweet odours on his timeleſs hearſe; 


 Thine be the taſk to chear a Father's grief, 
(To ſkill like thine ſuch arduous taſks belong ) 
To give a Mother's aching heart relief— 
And may they liſten to thy ſoothing ſong | 
'Tis 


CN 
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Tis done —triumphant from the painful ſtrife, 
Great in the calmneſs of corrected woe 
The patient Bedford cries— Author of life | 
« Author of every good that Mortals know! 


“ Forgive the ſtruggles of a ſoul diſtreſs'd 
% Forgive the Father of an only Son |. 

« Forgive theſe tears | whatever is, is beſt— 
“ Author of life and fate, thy will be done! 


© And Tavisrocx has liv'd, be that my pride; 
« —I ſaw th' admiring world his worth adore ; 


„Without a. foe, without a fault he dy'd; 
| « _— ] ſaw the world no private loſs deplore. 


And lo, yon. Babes—my beſt relief is there 


Their infant ſteps my. guiding hand require: 


Once more, juſt Heav'n, indulge a Parent's pray r, 


20 bleſs the Children, as you bleſs'd the Sire! 


« With 


. 


With patriot virtue mark their uſeful days, 

« Make firm hereditary worth their own : 

<« Be this their firſt great care, and' this their praiſe, 
<« That Ruſſels live not for themſelves alone. 


<« But chief, O teach them, ſtripp'd of vain diſguiſe, 
« The true Nobility of doing good; | 

« Beyond the Laurel's pageantry, to prize + 

« The Poor-man's bleſſing for his daily food.” 


Thus manly Reaſon ſooths a Parent's pain 
—PBut ah what ſolace can the Muſes find, 
(Poet, tho' taught by thee a ſweeter ſtrain) 
For the ſharp anguiſh of a female mind ? 


Yon widow'd Mourner | ah, juſt Heav'n, afford 
Thy comforts there—there let thy mercies flow : 
She faints, ſhe ſtarts, ſhe calls her hapleſs Lord, 
In all the wildneſs of romantic woe. 
K ce Where, 
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« Where is my Love, ye Hunters, tell me where ? 
" Rouz'd. by your ſhouts, he left my ſafe embrace— 
« Firſt in the field he ſhone,—you cry,—and there, 


Like young Adonis, periſh'd in the chace, 


« Away, ungrateful ſteed, whoſe trait rous hoof 
« Marks its dire paſſage with thy Maſter's blood | 
« Far from the foodful crib and ſhelt'ring roof, 
« Go rove the fierceſt Savage of the wood! 


And thou difat'rous ſpot, where fell my Love, 


Be this thy fate,—amidſt a fruitful plain 
* The conſtant curſe of Barrenneſs to prove, 
e Deſpis'd, reproach'd, by every paſſing ſwain : 


An 


© To thee may Spring refuſe her flow'ry pride; 
From thee may Heav'n its freſh'ning dews withhold; 


« There may the Ploughman turn his ſhare aſide; 
“Nor there the Shepherd fix his ev ning fold 
| « The 
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« The Hunter there, (if Hunter there ſhall come 
* Uncheck'd, undaunted by my Ruſſel'e fate) 
<« Shall point the ſcene of his untimely doom, 
« And with a ſigh that impious deed relate. 


« Ah my poor Children, whoſe unthinking age 
Knows not the loſs your infant lives endure1 
„Come, let your ſmiles my happier views engage ; 
« From you alone my griefs will hope a cure.” 


— There every comfort may thy boſom find, 
Illuſtrious Dame | in them thy Ruſſel trace: 
Theirs be the nobler virtues of his mind, 
As theirs the copied ſweetneſs of his face. 


For me, if ſtrains like mine thy notice claim, 
Son of the Nine, to me in diſtant fields, 

Far from the world—no candidate for fame 
Its ruder joys the horn inglorious yields. 

ö K 2 Once 
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Once on the plains with Bedford's ſon I ftrove, 
As rivals match'd, the leaders of the chace: 
_ *Twas then his gentle manners won my love, 
His youthful ardour, and his manly grace. 


Struck by his fate, my artleſs pen I took— 

Poet, my ſorrows and my zeal excuſe | 
For thou art gentle, and thine eye will look 

With mild indulgence on a ſylvan muſe. 
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ODE to HEALTH. 
WRITTEN 


At BUXTON in DERBYSHIRE. 2763. 
. 


Roſy Health, heart-eaſy Maid, 
In garments light thy limbs array d, 
In ſmiles thy jocund features dreſt, 
Of Heav'ns beſt bleſſings thou the beſt ; 
Bright Goddeſs ever fair and young, 
To thee my votive lays belong 
For thou haſt fill'd each languid vein 
With vigour, life, and ftrength again, 
When pale, enervate, wan, and weak, 
Deſpair and Sickneſs ſeiz'd my check. 
O cou'd my voice ſuch numbers raiſe 
Thee and thy healing founts to praiſe, 


As might with themes ſo high agree, 

| Praiſe, worthy them, and worthy thee | 
O nymph admit me of thy train, 
With thee to range the breezy plain; 
And freſh and ſtrong my limbs to lave 
Beneath thy nerve-reſtoring wave. 

With thee to rouze the ſlumb' ring morn 
With op'ning hound and cheering horn, 
With ſhouts that ſhake each wood and hill, 
While mocking Echo takes her fill. 

O lover of the daiſied lawa ! 

'Tis thine, at earlieſt peep of daun 
The ranging foreſter to greet, 

Or the blythe laſs whoſe tripping feet, 
All as ſhe fangs bencath her pail, 
Imprint long traces o'cr the vale. 

Nor ſeekeſt thou the proud reſorts 

Of cities and licentious courts, 

Where Sloth and Gluttony abide, 
With bloated Surfeit by their fide ; ' 


But 
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But ly ſcorneſt not to dwell 

With Temp'rance in the rural cell; 

To watch the ſheep-boy at his Rand, | 

Or ploughman on the furrow'd land. 

| Theſe climates cold, theſe barren plains, 

Where rude uncultur'd Nature reigns, 

Better thy hardy Manners pleaſe 

Than bow'rs of Luxury and Eaſe. 

And oft you trip theſe hills among 

With Exerciſe, a ſportſman young, 

Who ſtarting at the call of day 

Cuffs drowſy Indolence away, 

And climbs with many a ſturdy ſtride 

The moſſy Mountain's | quivering fide. 

Nor fleeting miſt, nor ſullen ſtorm, 

Nor blaſt, nor whirlwind can deform * © 

The careleſs ſcene when thou art there, 

With Cheerfulneſs thy daughter fair. 

From thee, bright Health, all bleſſings ſpring, 

Hither thy blooming Children bring, 
Light- 
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Light-hearted Mirth, and Sport, and Joy, 
And young-ey'd Love thy darling boy. 
Tis thou haſt pour'd o'er Beauty's face 
Its artleſs bloom, its native grace; 
Thou on my Laura's lips haſt ſpread 
The peach's bluſh, the roſe's red; 
With quick'ning life thy touch W 
The poliſh'd luſtre of her eyes. 
O ever make thy dwelling there, 
And guard from harm my favorite Fair | 
O let no blighting grief come nigh ; 
And chace away each hurtful ſigh, 
Diſeaſe with fickly yellow ſpread; 
And Pain that holds the drooping head | 
There as her. beauties you defend, 
Oft' may her eye in kindneſs bend 
| (80 doubly bounteous wilt thou prove) 
On me who live but in her Love. 


THE 
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T H E 
HA R E HUN TE R. 
| A burleſque IMITATION of various Parts 
of MILTON's L'Allegro, and I Fenſeroſo. 


Written in 1765. 


o 1, who erſt at break of day 

To “ Melton Wiggs betook my way, 
Alarming all the country round 
With barb'rous ſhout, and babbling hound ; 
And many a fox in vain purſu'd 
To * Bardon Hill or Button Wood * 
And oft' return'd in evening dark 8 
With empty hands from * Hor/eley Park ; 
And thought myſelf a clever lad, me 
While all the neighbours deem'd me mad ; 

e Fox Cove 
L Now 
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Now condeſcend with niceſt care 

To look the hedge- row. for a hare. 
—Hence FoxyunTinG| thou fiend forlorn, 
Of uproar wild, and tumult born : 
No more expect me on the hill, 
Obedient to thy ſummons ſhrill, 

Where late with joy I ſaw thee ſtand, 
The whip new-chorded in thine hand, 


In boots thy legs intrenched ſtrong, 


Thy heels well arm'd with rowels long, 
The cap cloſe-fitted to thy head, 
The blue-pluſh coat, the waiſtcoat red ; 
Thy perſon trim, ſuccin&, and light, 


| Breeches'd high, in buckſkin tight; 
Mounted on a courſer fleet, 


With ardent eyes, and pawing feet. 
Hence with thy tall tail-curling hound, 
Of tongue ſo ſhrill, and ears ſo round. 
No more I liſten td the noiſe 


Of „ wind him rogyes,” and © to him boys,” 


The 
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The touch, the drag, and “ Tiallihoe,” 
And © gone away, and © there they go; 
And how we earth'd him at Crich Chace, 
Or loſt him at ſome curſed place; 
From all ſuch ills that did attend us 
Henceforth good Jupiter defend us | | 
But come thou Genius of «© Loo Whore,” 
Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure, | 
Clad in a coat of clumfy fize, 
Of double drab, or knotted frize, 
O'er which is drawn the warm ſurtout 
With flouriſh'd girdle bound about, 
Thy vacant forehead broad and fat 
Shadow'd beneath the round cropp'd hat. 
Sweet pow'r of Thiſtlewhipping, hail! 
Whom in a dolitary vale 
To prone-ey's Dulneſs long of yore 
The moping nymph Tantarra bore ; 
He half awake one miſty morn 
Tickled her ſcut beneath a. thorn, 

| L 2 Come, 
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— Come, but keep your wonted ſtate 


On a horſe of ſluggiſh gait, 
Your looks commercing with the ground 


Where the cloſe-couching hare is found : 


And as acroſs the -lands you creep 
Forget yourſelf, and fall aſleep : 

Till the dull ſteed ſhall break your nap, 
Stumbling through th' accuſtom'd gap. 
And firſt the waddling beagle bring 
That looks as juſt eſcap'd the ſtring, 
With ſneaking tail and heavy head 


Such as by neighbour Daſh are bred. 


And join ſharp Cold, with Ache ſevere, 
And Patience, that can bear to hear 
The pack with melancholy tone 

Around the ſcented hillock moan, 

And with ſuch diſcord 'as they keep 
Tempt pitying travellers to weep. | 


Me, Genius, ſhalt thou often find 


On ſome hill fide bencath the wind, 


On 
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On fallows rough, or ſtubbles dry, 
Where the lone Leveret loves to lie, 
While ſuch mean merriment invites, 
Doing thy fadly pleaſing rites. 
Oft' on a plat of riſing ground 
1 fee the fat pack puzzling round - 
Where the game went long before, 


Sounding ſad with ſullen roar z | 41] 
With flow-pac'd heed and tedious cunning 
Through all her artful mazes running, 
Untwiſting every knotty wile 

Both of the double and the foil, 

In notes with many a winding bout 


Of drowſy murm'rings long drawn out, 
Bewailing their dull maſter's folly, 

Moſt pitiful, moſt melancholy. 1412288 
But chiefly let the Southern's tongue 
Drag its deep diſmal tone along, | 
In bellowings loud, and utterance hoarſe, 


Such as mournful way may force 
Through 
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Through all my Hearing's cavities, 
And bring the tears into my eyes. 


But let my due fight never fail, 


Where beaten paths divide the vale, 
With anxious ſkill and cunning care 


| To prick the footſteps of the hare, 


While I cheer the beagles toil, 

With „ hoo the way,” and hark the foil.” 
And when at laſt old age and gout 
Prevent my longer going out, 

O may I from my eaſy chair 

The wonders of my youth declare, 

Extol at large myſelf and ſteed, 

And talk of hounds of my old breed; 
"Till I become through neighb'ring ſhires 
The oracle of Country Squires. 

— Theſe pleaſures, Harchunting, impart, 


And 1 am thine with all my heart. 


AN 


Cy 


Written in 1764. 


Quid Rome faciam? 
Nec vixit male qui natus morienſque fefellit. Horat. 


IX with the world, the poliſh'd world, * you cry,” 
Nor waſte thy prime in dull obſcurity ; 

Go, join aſſemblies of the great and gay, 

Thy worth, thy wit, thy genius there diſplay ; 

In towns, in courts the road to greatneſs find, 
Improve thy manners, and enlarge thy mind, 

A place, a penſion, or high portion'd dame 

Thy fortune ſhall repair and finking name. 
Hold, hold my friend! and firſt conſult with care 
What ſuits my genius, what my ſtrength will bear ; 
To education we our manners owe; _. 
And as you bend the twig the tree will grow. 
The mind once form'd, diſtort it how you will, 
Plain fimple nature will be nature ftill. 
Twere ſtrange to ſee a horſe with human head; 
As ſtrange that I, a ruſtic born and bred, 


My 
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My life half ſpent ſhou'd now embrace the town, 

A mongrel beau engrafted on a clown: 

They who in wond'ring at the beaſt concurr'd 
Wou'd hiſs at me, a mixture more abſurd. 

Shall I, an enemy to noiſe! and ſtrife, 

Who cannot reliſh turtle for my life, 

Who ſleep at midnight, and by day-light dine, 
Who hate French manners, and abhor French wine, 
To Routs, to Ranelagh, and Cards, a foe, 


Who on my dreſs but little care beſtow, 


Fond of few words, and thoſe of plaineſt kind, 
Shall I with wits 'and men of taſte be join'd ? 
Shall I with Faſhion through her follies range, 
Ape all her forms, and as ſhe changes, change ? 
Forbid it, Prudence, Common Senſe, forbid | 
My ruſtic manners never can be hid. 
Once, and but once, by vanity betray'd, 
In full-dreſs'd faſhionable ſuit array'd, 
Like David in. Saul's armour, I a beau 
Among the courtly crowd eſſay d to go. 

| O had 


| „ 
O had you ſeen me with diſtreſsful tare, 

| As greatly conſcious of no bus'neſs there, 

On the wrought cieling, or the paintings - pore, 

With many a wiſhful look turn'd tow'rds the door, 

Amidſt ſurrounding multitudes, alone, 

Of every ſoul unknowing and unknown, 

Formal and grave, without one ſingle word, 

With frequent ſtumbles o'er my dangling ſword ; 

Yourſelf had pitied the bewilder'd Squire, 

Yourſelf had whiſper'd—* my good friend, retire.” 

Eſcap'd at length for haſte I bilk'd my chair, 

Ran to my lodgings, and in ſafety there 

Sigh'd for my plain blue Pluſh, and rural air. 

At Court—but peace to miniſters and king — 

I waſh my hands of all ſuch dang'rous things: 

And peace to ſuch, and happineſs be theirs, 

(So I no more aſcend St. Fames's ſtairs) 

Who cringe for penſions, and for titles bow, 

And may they ſtill ſtand foremoſt in the Row; 
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And as the royal whiſper hackneys round 
Still on each face may ready ſmiles be found; 
For ſmiles at court approve the heart fincere ; 
But looks ke mine can never profper there ; ö 
Like Caſſius, I, a ſpare long - viſag d gueſt, 
Might raiſe fuſpicion in great Cafar's breaſt; 
And ſervitude how high fo cer it be, 

(A Briton ſpeaks it) is too low for me. 
—You laugh at fables, and at proverbs too ; 
Tn teil a tale, a recent tale and true. 

In yon old manſion, wafſh'd by Derwent's flood, 
Squire Toper lid, th Actæon of the wood; 

In ſportive green he always rode array d; 
A hunter's cap his turn of mind betray d; 
A healthy hue befpoke a length of years, 

His ſhort brown wig wou'd ſcarce conceal his cars; 
A velvet collar did his neck ſurround ; | 
His belt was ſtamp'd with many a tinſel hound; 
Of buck his breeches, which himſelf he ſlew ; 
And his trim boots cloſe to his ancles grew : 

| Spearlike 
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Spearlike his ſpurs 3 while many an echoing crack | 
Lurk'd in his laſh, obedient to the ſmack ; 
| Horſes and hounds were his ſupreme delight, 
Of thoſe he thought by day, and dream'd by night. 
With ftrong-brew'd beer his ſpacious vaults were ſtor d, 
And beef and pudding ſmoak'd upon his board. 
His rural neighbours there a welcome found ; 
And Church and King, and Liberty went round. 
Midſt an inglorious but a guiltleſs life, 
He lov'd his friend, old England, and his wife. 
At length (the Dev'l ordain'd it) Toper went 
The Country's choice to Town and Parl'ament: | 
Alas, with grief the ſequel I purſue | 
What cannot faſhion, life, and London do ? 
Plain Toper ſay'ſt thou? —not for half the world! 
'Tis ſweet Sir Topaz, and his hair is curl dc. 
Behold him now of Ladies favour vain, 
Affecting manners he can ne'er attain, 
Hear him unfold the myſteries of ſtate, | 
Or tell you what was told him by the great, 
| | M 2 With 
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With jumble ſtrange of town and country words 
Let him diſcourſe of Levees, and of Lords, 
Or mark his wiſdom when with niceſt care 
He criticiſes on the bill of fare, 
Diſplays the merits of a poignant diſh, 


And recommends his way of ſtewing fiſh ; 


Reflect from what this man of taſte began; 

And now. reſtrain your laughter if you can. 
Himſelf he deems a wight of high renown, 
While the world counts him but a motley clown. 
Such patch-work manners muſt all palates loath, 
Half beau, half ruſtic, and. deſpis'd by both. 
—DiſtinRion, hail | for thee we dreſs, we fight, 
Drink, game, and change the courſe of day and night. 
Thus Nero, dead to virtue and to ſhame, 

Fir'd the fair City to preſerve his name.— 
In vain I plead : you cry, © Get into life : 


Gain wealth and pow'r, or in one word—a wife.“ 


There ends my ſearch, whatever ills betide, 


All, all are cancell'd by a wealthy bride : 
Ill-natur'd 
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Ill-natur'd, ugly, old, it matters not, 

The money d dame is ever free from blot. 
Indifference comes, diſguſt and downright hate, 
Mere trifles pois'd againſt the purſe's weight. 
And am I thus made eaſy in the world, 
From heavy debts to heavier evils hurl'd ? 
Shall I pronounce a vow I never meant, 
And give my hand without my heart's conſent ? 
Forbid it, virtue, honeſty, and Love 

Far from my mind the hated thought remove. 
Awhile the golden proſpect caught my view, 
As Vanity the flatter'd picture drew; 

But ſoon I loathing turn'd, and heav'd a ſigh, 
As Laura's image croſs'd. reflection's eye. 

My dear lov'd Laura! from my youth began 
The tender flame, and ripen'd in the man. 

My dear lov'd Laura! till my lateſt age | 

No future paſſion ſhall my vows engage. 
Tho' adverſe fortune keeps our hands apart 
Thine are my thoughts, my wiſhes, and my heart, 
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For you, my friend who labour to remove 
My partial fancy from the life 1 love, 
Vain is your reas'ning, vain your ſubtle ſkill, 
My choice was early, I approve it ftill, 
Theſe ſchool-boy rhimes may teſtify the truth, 
Writ in the plain ſimplicity of youth. b 
Let others vainly boaſt their glittering ſtore 
% And rove to foreign climes in ſearch of more; 
«© Let them for ſplendid care and guilty gain 

© Explore new worlds, and tempt the deathful main; 


«© Be his the prize, and his the dear-bought praiſe, 


« Whom toils diſtipguiſh, and whom dangers raiſe, 


„ Whilſt humbler I, and thankfully content 


With what the hand of Providence hath ſent, 
« No dupe to fortune, and no flave to fame, 

«© Without one pride, except an honeſt name, 

« Move in the narrow ſphere aſſign d by fate, 
Nor meanly wiſh to be ignobly great. 

« The gay, the fair, the wanton, and the hold; 


„May throng to cities, and in courts may crowd, 
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« The brave, the great, the learned, and the wiſe, 
„ May rank with princes, and with kings adviſe ; 

e Whilſt theſe attain their wiſh of wealth and pow'r, 
« And thoſe in pleafuses. waſte the fared hour, 
« Whilſt the rich robe that cloaths the proudeſt breaſt 
« Hides not the latent cate, its reſtleſs gueſt, 

« Let me unvex'd with all the ſtorms of life, 

« Prom buſy faction far, and party ſtriſe, 

« Beneath my rural roof contented live, 

« And taſte that bliſs which London cannot give.” 
—— Thus bleſt retirement, calm content and eaſe, 
Took my young mind, and ſtill their objects pleaſe : 
I praiſe the fate which kindly fix's me down 

At leaſt an hundred Miles from Court and Town, 
In yon fait vale my modeſt dwelling ſtands, 

Its humble ſice no diſtant view commande; 

The narrow ſcene, by floping hills confin d, 
Speaks the contentment of its maſter's mind : 

A chryſtal ſtream the verdant mend divides, 
Which by no torrent ſtain'd, unrufſted glides 
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Clear and ſerene through all its winding ways; 
Such be the peaceful tenor of my days | 
On its freſh banks ariſe ſpontaneous flow rs, 
Around her rural bleſſings Plenty pours. 
Nature almoſt prevents the farmer's toil, 
80 rich the clime, ſo fruitful is the ſoil. 
Soon in full growth the ſapling wood you ſee; 
And the ſame hand that plants, may fell the tree. 
Great Pan with pleaſure on theſe lawns might rove, 
And all “ Arcadia lives in yonder grove. 
My life ſhall paſs unknown, unenvied here, 
And health and peace attend me through the year 
Here all their joys the varying ſeaſons bring, 
Here will I liſten to the choir of ſpring; 
In ſummer's heat theſe cooling ſhades I chuſe, 
To walk and trifle with the paſt'ral muſe ; 
The toil of autumn here let me behold; 
Here chace with exerciſe the wintry cold. 
Here, tho' no flatterers wait my fame to raiſe, 
Yet here ſhall truth my few plain merits praiſe. 


* Alluding to a ſmall Wood, with a Corraox, &c. in it. 
Still 


E 
Still may ſome virtues with the months roll round; 
Still at my door warm charity be found : 
May ſoft Humanity, the poor man's friend, 
Her aid to ſickneſs and to miſery lend; 
May all who need it, ſhare my field's increaſe, 
And heav'n ſo bleſs me, as I mean to bleſs | 
— Thus let me live, a plain unpraQtis'd youth, 
Who wiſh no more than honeſty and truth, 
For airs polite moſt aukwardly unfit, 
And much too dull (I know it) for a wit. 
Thus through the world fteal baſhfully unknown, 
Save to my neighbour, and my friend alone ; 
"Tis theirs to tell you, if they tell you true, 
Plain tho my manners, they are gentle too. 
Thus let me live, and live without a foe, 
The world will ſpare the man it does not know. 
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